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LETTER II. 

Gentlemen, 

My first Letter to you has, I trust, convinced 
you, that not only the House of Commons, which 
sanctioned unanimously the Resolutions of 1823, 
but the Abolitionists of 1823, intended that the 
West Indians should receive equitable compensa- 
tion for positive injury accruing to their property, 
as the result of any measures growing out of those 
Resolutions. The parties who framed the Resolu- 
tions of 1823, adopted by Parliament, never in- 
tended that mere measures of melioration and 
improved system should be a subject for compen- 
sation. It is even unnecessary to argue that point 
with the West Indians themselves; because, in 
the solemn inquiry before the Privy Council in 
1827, it was admitted by the eminent counsel 
who were engaged on the side of the West India 
interest, that, \vith the exception of the compul- 
sory manumission clauses, which they considered 
as involving a loss of property without adequate 



compensation^ they had no objections to offer^ or 
claims for indemnity to prefer. 

I now approach the question. Why is compen- 
sation for the loss of labour of the Slave abstract- 
edly just? I answer, simply, because this country 
has directly and indirectly fo stered the ex istence 
of Slavery in the West Indies, and given an encou- 
ragement and guarantee to investments in that 
species of property, (however objectionable in 
itself,) by throwing over it, as over other property, 
the shield of the law. If, therefore, the State de- 
prive the Planter of that labour, which he can 
alone obtain through the medium of coercion, that 
encouragement and guarantee demand from the 
3tate equitable compensation for his loss. 

But it has been argued, that all such consider- 
ations are superseded by the fact, that Slavery is 
repugnant to Christianity ; that we ought not, 
under any circumstances, to violate the precepts 
of Christianity ; and that, therefore, we are bound 
to destroy Slavery at once, without consideration 
of consequences. 

If equitable compensation were in itself impos* 
sible, the plea of the repugnance of Slavery to 
Christianity might, with parties maintaining that 
doctrine, justify its summary and uncompensated 
abolition. But as, on the contrary, compensation 
is clearly possible, such a plea is utterly with- 
out avail. A man inay borrow a thousand pounds 
upon an annuity interest, and the lender may omit 



to take any legal security. With what semblance 
of justice can the borrower say, " My mind is en- 
*' tirely made up, that lending money at so much 
" per cent, is usury ^ and that usury is repugnant 
'* to Christianity ; therefore I shall not pay you 
** this annuity, as it is contrary to my conscience 
*' to do so?" The course which such a borrower 
ought to take is quite clear — to fulfil his engage- 
ment, and to borrow no more. The course which 
the Legislature ought to take, if it be convinced 
that Slavery is repugnant to Christianity, is, to 
give equitable compensation to the Proprietors of 
Slaves, and to enslave no longer. 

But here the question arises — why is compensa- 
tion necessary ? It has often been asserted that it 
is altogether unnecessary, free-labour being far 
more profitable than slave-labour, and there being 
no reason to doubt that the Slaves, made free, 
would work, as English labourers do, for wages ; 
and who, it is asked, would be insane enough to 
contend, that, in England, the employers of labour 
would be benefited if a state of Slavery were in- 
troduced in supersession of the present system ? 
The Abolitionists generally, and the Anti- Slavery 
Society especially, have maintained these doc- 
trines. In the year 1823, the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety published a pamphlet, containing the *' Sub- 
stance of the Debate in the House of Commons on 
the 15th of May, 1823^" on which day the House 



unanimously adopted Mr. Canning's resolutions. 
In an Appendix to this publication (A. A. p. 233,) 
is the following passage : '* Would the West India 
*' Proprietors be worse off, or would the public 
" interest suffer, if labourers in the West Indies 
" worked, as labourers in England work, from a 
" view, not to the benefit of their employers, 
** but to the benefit of themselves ? A free black 
'* population would unquestionably act on the same 
'' principle y and with the same ends in vietVy as a free 
" white population'' 

Again, in a publication entitled " A Brief View 
** of the Nature and Effects of Negro Slavery, as it 
** exists in the British Colonies," published in 1823, 
they say,— " In the present advanced state of 
" knowledge, it can no longer be a question. 
" that the labour of Slaves is much less profitable 
" than that of Freemen, and that it can only 
" be supported by a very heavy expense to the 
" community at large." 

Anglus also, to whose controversial writings re- 
ference has been made in my first letter, says, — 
^* Does the Quarterly Reviewer fear that la- 
'* bourers could not be hired to assist in ma- 
'' nufacturing sugar, if adequate wages were 
*' offered? He will find it hard, by the utmost 
" exertion of his metaphysical skill, to convince 
** reasoning men in this country, that, if the Negro 
*^ will work industriously from moral motives, on 
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*' a Sunday or Saturday, he will not also be influ- 
*' enced by similar motives, to work industriously 
" on the other five days in the week." 

The vital question, therefore, as far as compen- 
sation is involved, is this: — Who are right? those 
Abolitionists, who contend that sugar can be grown 
and manufactured in the West Indies by manumit- 
ted Slaves, that is, by free labourers, giving a fair 
profit to the planter, — or those West Indians who 
contend that manumitted Slaves cannot be induced 
by any temptation of wages which the Planter 
would be able to give, to execute that particular 
sort of continuous settled labour, which must be 
applied to the preparation of sugar, if a commodity 
fit for the market is ultimately to be produced ? 

I am without an argument to ofier you, resting 
upon experience, in favor of the former opinion ; 
and I shall show you, in a subsequent part of this 
letter, that my being without such an argument is 
not my fault, but exclusively the fault of the Abo- 
litionists. As a specimen of the opinion of the 
West Indians, I propose here to cite the answers 
given by Major Moody, (whose experience and 
science entitle his opinions to the utmost atten- 
tion,) when that gentleman was examined before 
the Privy Council, on the Appeal of the Berbice 
Planters against the Law of Compulsory Manu- 
mission. I do not place these answers before you, 
for the purpose of inviting your assent to the doc- 
trines maintained in them, (because that assent 
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should be withholden till arguments in support of 
the contrary doctrines are before you,) but as af- 
fording you the best means of making you practi- 
cally acquainted with the subject. Major Moody 
is asked : — 

Your attention has been very much directed to the sub- 
ject of free-labour ? — Being employed by Government in a 
particular duty, in consequence of an unfortunate differ- 
ence between my colleague and myself, it was directed to 
it more especially. 

In more Colonies than one? — I have been in every 
Colony in the West Indies, except Jamaica. I have 
never been there. The observations made were only 
those of a person looking to the value of the Colonies to 
the parent state. 

Do you think that the African, in his present state, 
would be likely to work in the field for wages ? — Not such 
wages as the Colonist could afford to give him. 

Do you think any system of Vagrant Laws would in- 
duce him to work on a sugar plantation? — It becomes 
very difficult to say what will be the efibct of a thing 
which has not been tried in the English Colonies* It did 
not answer in those of France. 

From your personal experience, do you think any system 
of Vagrant Laws would induce a free Negro to work on a 
sugar plantation? — It is very difficult to determine what 
is impossible ; but if a system of Vagrant Laws produced 
that adequate degree of necessity which the free Negro 
in Berbice has not now, it might do it ; but the formation 
of a most coercive police for that purpose would be re- 
quired, and be almost equal to an army. I cannot say 
what the effect would be. It would depend on the effect 



of the police, which in Haiti has not been found to enable 
their Capitalists to compete with other nations less favour- 
ably situated as to soil for raising sugar. 

The mere circumstance of his being obliged to pay rent 
for land would not, in your opinion, induce him to under- 
take steady labour on a sugar plantation ? — ^If there was a 
great density of population, and he could get subsistence in 
no other way but from the land, I should suppose he would 
do it ; but if the question is asked me with reference to 
Berbice, I would say, decidedly not ; because there is not 
that proportion there between the population and the means 
of subsistence, which would have the effect of necessity on 
the free Negro, to make them work as many days of the 
week for hire, as would enable the Capitalists profitably to 
raise sugar. 

If by working for two days in the week, he could get 
subsistence for the whole week, do you think he would 
work the other four days? — No, certainly. 

You mean, in his present state of civilization? — ^Yes; 
that is to say, he will only work relatively to his wants. 
I understand the question as stating that his wants would 
all be supplied by two days labour. He will work to the 
extent of supplying these wants, which being all relative, 
consequently, beyond that, he will not be under the sti- 
mulus of any necessity : at least I have never seen them 
do it, and I have seen them in different states of civiliza- 
tion in the West Indies. I have seen free Negroes ac~ 
customed to agriculture, to whom property was left, and 
whose mode of living was not beyond that of Slave persons 
around them ; whereas I have seen Slave persons on the 
estate of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, where they were much superior in comfort 
and intelligence to the same class of people who had been 
manumitted, and had land and moni^y given to them to 
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make them comfortable ; others who had land but no 
money; yet in comforts^ intelligence^ and industry, these 
free Negroes were inferior to the Slaves on the estate of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. 

When you speak of a system of Police, you mean some- 
thing very like compulsion? — Decided compulsion. 

You have seen the Haitian code perhaps? Yes, I 
have. Do you mean compulsion similar to that you find 
in the Haitian code? I do not think the Haitian code 
would induce the English Negro to work for such wages as 
the Capitalist can afibrd to give in a kind of cultivation 
like that of sugar ; and I have the greatest doubts of its 
making the free people of Haiti work for wages, and en- 
able the Capitalist to produce sugar for sale in another 
country, upon equal terms with that raised by Slave-la- 
bour. 

It would be a compulsion more severe than that you 
find in the Haitian code ? — Yes, most assuredly, so as to 
obtain steady but moderate labour for the working days 
of the year, in making the soil productive, as well as the 
capital sunk thereon. 

In Berbice or Demerara, can you state whether half a 
day's labour gives a Negro subsistence for the week? — I 
can state that the food of these persons will consist prin- 
cipally of plantains. On good land, a man will cultivate 
about six acres; and that, when it is planted, will give 
food to the amount (as I am enabled to say by the result 
of my calculations) of about thirty thousand pounds weight 
of plantains. It is altogether impossible for one human 
stomach to consume the quantity of food he could raise. 

How much labour a-week must he give to that? — It 
supposes him to work throughout the whole year. The 
labour to 4>btain his mere food comes to a very small sum 



of exertion ; but in other cases, where the land has been 
in. long cultivation of plantains, the land produces less.. J 
should say, if he worked one day in the week, he would 
have all kinds of subsistence, which his habits at present, 
and the habits of similar persons around him, are likely tp 
require. Two days, perhaps, will be ,better, as affording 
a full allowance of time. I should beg to explain, that 
in doubling it, I do not conceive the Capitalist can thereby 
more profitably carry on his plantation cultivation by free 
labour, for it must be made productive by six days labour 
in the week, if the Capitalist is to enter into competition 
with other countries in the production of the same article. 
With the Berbice planter, it is impossible that he can get 
his capital made productive with only two days labour in 
the week, when he has afterwards to take the article pro- 
duced into competition in the market with the Capitalist 
of another place, who can raise the same article, and for 
the same expense of subsistence to his labourers as wages^ 
yet making his capital productive for five days in the 
week, the time during the year that the capital of the Ber- 
bice planter would be idle and unemployed, would ruin 
him. 

In his cross-examination by Mr. Serjeant Bo- 
sanquet, who was retained on the side of the 
Slaves, Major Moody was asked> — 

I think you say that you do not think that emancipated 
Slaves would work on a sugar plantation for such wages 
as the Capitalists could afford to give ?^-Yes, that is my 
opinion. 

But supposing larger wages were giveuj, do you not 
think that such wages would operate as ^n inducement to 
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them to work on such plantation ? — Tn the supposition that 
the planter will give larger wages than he can afford, I 
cannot say what would be the result; for it is a thing 
never likely to happen, and which no man, I think, could 
have foreseen. 

If the sugar planter received, by way of compensation, 
a sum of money sufficient to enable him to pay these extra 
wages, having the same profit that he had before, do you 
not then think that the emancipated Negroes might be in- 
duced to work on the plantation ? — No, not steadily, 
affording such labour on sugar cultivation as the Capi* 
talists would require ; because the sugar cultivation may 
be represented as a garden cultivation. The coffee may 
be represented as an orchard cultivation ; but in the busi^ 
ness of a sugar cultivation, there is a constant demand for 
labour, though less of course at one time than another. 
At the time when much exertion is required, such as 
planting when the seasons are favourable, and taking off 
the crop when the seasons are unfavourable, then comes 
the period when you absolutely require and must have a 
certain degree of eisertion, which amounts perhaps to the 
same exertion that is given in the harvest in England, at a 
time when it is difficult to save the harvest. It is at that 
time that the free person in sugar cultivation cannot with 
certainty be induced to work for the Capitalist, from the 
low relative wants which he and those around him have ; 
and those wants now are, and are likely to be for many 
years so low, as to be gratified by the means of his own 
exertions free from controul during two days in the week. 
What, then, is to tempt him to give that steady industry 
which the sugar-planter absolutely requires to carry on his 
business ? — ^The case supposes wages will induce the free 
Negro to do this : but the case supposes that which has never 
yet been seen in the low lands of the Torrid Zone, where the 
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state of population is low with relation to the capital which 
could employ the population, and the extent of fertile land 
enables an individual to support himself in the easiest 
manner, without depending on the Capitalist for wages. I 
believe, from the first settlement of America till the pre- 
sent day, no case can be found such as is supposed ; and 
therefore, when no case can be found, and with all the 
pains and care with which I have investigated the subject, 
I am obliged to come to a conclusion which is contrary to 
my wishes : I am led to the conclusion, that the free Ne- 
groes will not work so steadily as the Sugar Capitalist 
would require on his estate. 

Do you happen to know whether, in the Island of Java, 
Batavia for instance, which is in the same degree of south 
latitude as Demerara is in the north, free persons are em- 
ployed on sugar plantations? — Yes; but I do not know, 
nor has it ever been fairly stated, what are the relative 
wants of the working population, or the ratio of wealth to 
employ that population, as compared with that of Deme- 
rara, nor what are the effects of the institution of caste, 
or of local Government, or of any other power of coercion, 
producing the obligation to labour there for wages; and 
above all, we have no fair statement of what is the rate of 
profit to the Capitalist, or what capital is invested in sugar 
cultivation under certain alleged circumstances. 

Supposing the Colony, instead of being contiguous to a 
large quantity of uncultivated land, was an island, of which 
all the land was already occupied, do you think that, in 
such a case, there would be a probability and hope of free 
Negroes working on a sugar plantation ? — Certainly they 
would, if you take into consideration that this supposes 
that the population is to be so dense, and the capital to be 
in that ratio with the population, that the Slave, or the 
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that an *^ axiom " which may be true in our own 
country, "that the desire of bettering their con- 
** dition will always prompt the lower classes 
** to labour for reasonable wages/" is not neces- 
sarily true in countries lying between the 
Tropics ? 

Even in our own country, there is a perpetual 
conflict between the disposition to enjoy and the 
disposition to economize ; and employers are 
obliged to offer high wages, to allure labourers to 
the execution of duties which are in themselves 
irksome and painful. In this country, property is 
bought and sold subject to such incidents ; but in 
the West Indies, it is bought and sold upon the 
faith of the proprietor being able to command labour 
by coercion. If the nation decide that the power 
to command labour ought no longer to exist, let it 
cease ; but let equitable compensation be given to 
those who, if they lose that power, at the same 
time lose the greater part of the value of their 
property. 

If, indeed, it could be shewn, that Free-labour 
would be as profitable to proprietors in the West 
Indies as Slave-labour, compensation would cease 
to affect the question of the abolition of Slavery. 
If it be not true, this great act of national be- 
nevolence, this tardy and imperfect expiation (if 
expiation it can be called) of the injustice of cen- 
turies, ought to be accompanied with indemnity 
from this guilty nation collectively, to those par- 
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ticular individuals whose property depends upon 
Slave-labour. In accordance with the adage, 

*' Yilios argentum est auro, virtutibus auranis 
** Virtug post nummos." 

The money must precede the virtue, or at least 
accompany it. 

From the earliest period of my examining this 
subject, I was aware that the real difficulty turned 
upon this point of Free-labour. You will there- 
fore not be surprised at my having written, in 
January, 1824, to the late lamented Mr. Huskis- 
son, suggesting that the question of Free-labour 
should be referred to a Committee. I told him, 
that I wished the exclusive attention of a Com- 
mittee to be given to what appeared to me to 
be the only question deserving the consideration of 
statesmen, in the investigation of the whole sub- 
ject, namely, whether Slave-labour could be trans- 
muted into Free-labour, without giving the Proprie- 
tor an equitable claim for pecuniary compensation, 
in consequence of the /orcerf introduction of such a 
change. I stated my conviction, that, if the sub- 
ject were not completely analysed in this direct 
point of vieto, it might be very easy to stave it over 
from year to year, without any real progress being 
made, or without the fair purpose of any of the 
Resolutions of 1823 being satisfied. I called the 
attention of Mr. H^skisson to the fact, that, if it 
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should turn out that pecuniary injury was inse- 
parable from this transmutation of Slave into Free- 
labour^ it was necessary to decide, in what de- 
gree and in what manner compensation was to be 
given ; and I added, that, unless the Grovernment 
would consider this question, I thought they 
would not ultimately be able to escape from the 
difficulties which such a temporizing system 
would bring upon them. I stated in that Let- 
ter, what I have so often expressed in speeches 
and in writings, and to the accuracy of which Anglus 
entirely consented, that the resistance of the Colo- 
nists was not founded on any love for Slavery, but 
on their apprehensions of consequences, which they 
considered to be calculated progressively to dimi* 
nish the value of their property, without any prin- 
ciple of compensation having been established. I 
then supposed (what turns out not to be the fact,) 
that the Abolitionists would, on their part, be pre- 
pared to say, — ** Show that injury will accrue to 
" property, and we shall not object to compensa- 
" tion." I supposed that the Colonists, on their 
part, would be prepared to say, — '* Show that 
'* these projected measures involve no danger to 
" our [pecuniary interests, and then we can have 
" no hesitation to adopt them." 

His Majesty's Government did not think it ex- 
pedient to appoint a Committee : but, six weeks 
after my having written this letter, Mr. Canning 
detailed to Parliament the meliorating measures 
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which the Government had decided to adopt in 
the ceded Colonies, and to recommend to the Co- 
lonies having legislatures. The only measure then 
detailed which related to the emancipation of the 
Slaves, was that which is popularly known under 
the term " Compulsory Manumission." 

This Law of Compulsory Manumission, which 
I shall explain hereafter, was protested against 
by the Colonists of Demerara and Berbice, in 
the strongest manner, in the year 1827, on the 
ground that it was incompatible with " the equi- 
" table consideration of the interests of private 
'' property." His Majesty's Government decided 
that this question should be summarily argued 
before the Privy Council, for the purpose of both 
parties bringing forward every sort of evidence 
that could bear on the subject. Mr. Serjeant 
Bosanquet, now one of His Majesty's Judges, 
and Mr. Denman, now Attorney General, were se- 
lected on what might be considered as the side of 
the Slaves. They were nominally counsel for the 
agent for Berbice, but practically for the Law in 
question, which had been enacted by the King in 
Council for the benefit of the Slaves, 

On the side of the Appellants were ranged Mr. 
Adam, Mr. Carr, and Mr. Hibbert. 

If reference be made to page 95. of the folio 
Report of those Proceedings, it will be seen that 
I made the following observation : " May I 
** be allowed to say a word with respect to 

B 
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'* the course of proceeding ? The documentary 
** evidence brought forward by Mr. Hibbert, one 
*' of the counsel for the West Indians, has gone 
** very materially into the subject of Free- 
** labour, which is not directly before us." Mr. 
Adam: '^ It was introduced by cross-examination 
*^ on the other side, or we should not have entered 
" upon it." Mr. Wilmot Horton: " Certainly it 
/^ was ; I only wished to draw Mr. Serjeant Bo- 
** sanquet's attention to this point, that it would 
*' be most desirable to obtain documentary evi- 
" dence, if it be to be obtained, to meet that which 
*' has been brought forward by Mr. Hibbert. I 
*' do not limit my observation to documentary, 
** but refer also to oral evidence, in contradiction 
" to the opinions laid down by Mr. Hibbert* I 
*' find that, in the Reports of the Anti- Slavery 
" Society, a Society well known in this country, 
*' principles are laid down, directly in contradic- 
" tion to every word asserted by Mr. Hibbert. I 
'* find it stated by a gentleman, who, I believe, 
*' is one of the members of that Society, in a 
*' publication dated 1823, that if Slave-labour 
** were cheaper than Free-labour, we might confi- 
** dently presume that estates would be rendered 
'' less productive by the emancipation of the Slaves 
** who cultivated them, but that that presumption 
*' is contradicted by experience. I find another 
** passage, in which a gentleman, I believe also 
** a member of that Committee, says, that he 
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might enlarge much upon the loss which the 
West Indian Colonists have sustained in various 
ways, by pertinaciously adhering to the wretch- 
ed system of cultivating their estates by forced 
labourers : I find also, in another Report of that 
Society, very strong observations on the argu- 
ment which, it is stated, had been insisted upon 
by the West Indians, that but little is to be ex- 
pected from the voluntary labour of emancipated 
Slaves. I would take the opportunity of men- 
tioning thus publicly to the Court, how desirable 
it is to obtain evidence, if possible, to show the 
grounds upon which those opinions have been 
held, and to explain the reasons why they have 
been so strongly stated.''* Lord Bejcley : *^ I am 
sure Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet will do his duty to 
the cause he supports, and will bring forward 
all the evidence he has it in his power to pre- 
sent." Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet: "I will bring 
before your Lordships any evidence with which I 
am furnished. I know of no evidence except 
that furnished to me ; I cannot pretend to look 



* I might have added, that Anglus, so often referred to as a 
distinguished writer on the side of the Abolitionists, had led 
the public to suppose that the Abolitionists were most anxious 
for a fair and temperate inquiry into this vital subject ; for, in 
his Second Letter, he says; '^ The Reviewer says he isanxious 
for a fair and temperate inquiry into this subject — »o I can 
assure him are the Abolitionists. 
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** out for evidence. I can only bring the evidence 
" before your Lordships, that I may be furnished 
** with by those from whom I receive my instruc- 
*' tions." Mr. Wilmot Horton: '' I make these 
*' observations with a view to induce persons who 
" may entertain those opinions on Free-labour, to come 
'* forward to support them." Mr. Serjeant Bo- 
sanquet : '' I so understood your Lordships.'' Mr. 
MaulCy Solicitor to the Treasury : * ' Notice has 
*' been given. I have been ready since the last 
** meeting of the Council to receive any proffers 
" of evidence, but I have not received any^ — - 
This took place in the Privy Council on Friday 
the 30th of November, 1827. On the 23d of the 
same month, I had myself addressed a letter, by 
the direction of the Privy Council, in the follow- 
ing words, to Mr. Buxton ; and to the latter part 
of that letter Mr. Maule alluded, when he said 
that he had in vain waited for evidence. 

'' Dmoning Street, Nov. 23, 1827. 
" Sir, 

*' I received the directions of Mr. Secre- 
*' tary Huskisson, to apprise you of the period at 
** which the resumption of the case of the Berbice 
'* Appellants would take place before the Privy 
*' Council. That communication was made to you 
'* in consequence of your having been the mover of 
** the Resolution on the subject of Slavery, for which 
'' the Resolutions proposed as an amendment by 
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the late Mr. Canning were substituted, with the 
unanimous consent of the House of Commons. 
" I am now authorized by their Lordships, to in- 
close to you an extract of the original minute 
of the Privy Council, of the date of the 7th in- 
stant, on the subject of this Appeal, as well as 
of the communication made by Lord Bexley, the 
President of the Committee, by direction of their 
Lordships, to the Counsel, both for the Appel- 
lants and Respondents, on the 21st instant, by 
which you will perceive that the inquiry is made 
as general as possible, with respect to the ope- 
ration of the Compulsory Manumission Clauses, 
— whether as they exist in the Trinidad Order 
in Council, or accompanied with those modifica- 
tions which are referred to in Lord Bathurst's 
despatch to Sir Benjamin D' Urban, of the 25th 
of February, 1826, as proposed to be applied to 
Demerara, — or as they are actually found in the 
local ordinance of the Governor and Council of 
Berbice, which has not yet received the sanction 
of His Majesty's Government." 
" I am further authorized by their Lordships, to 
communicate to you, in the same spirit in which 
my former communication was made, that every 
facility will be afforded to you, or those who act 
with you, to whom Mr. Canning, in February, 
1824, communicated the decision of the Govern- 
ment, to pass an Order in Council for all the 
Crown Colonies, giving to the Slave the power of 
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*' purchasing his freedom by appraisement, if you 
" and they consider it desirable, for the entire elu- 
*' cidation of the subject involved in the pending 
" inquiry, that any particular testimony should be 
*' produced, or oflScial documents laid before the 
*' Committee, If you can make any suggestions, 
** or recommend any evidence to be examined, 
*' Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet and Mr, Denman have 
" been directed, by the Privy Council, to afford 
*' every possible assistance in giving effect to such 
" suggestions, or in placing such evidence on re- 
" cord in the most satisfactory manner. If, there- 
*'fore, you should wish to avail yourself of those 
*' facilities, Mr. Maule, the Solicitor of the Trea- 
*' sury, is prepared to give every assistance for the. 
" purpose, and you are requested to signify your 
*' wishes to him as soon as possible. 

" I have the honour, &c. &c. 

(Signed) *^ R. W. Horton." 
" T. F. BiLvton, Esq.y M.Pr 

But so important did I consider it, in every 
point of view, that this solemn occasion should not 
be thripvn away, for putting on record those princi- 
ples and facts with which the Anti-Slavery Society 
had deluged the country, for the purpose of show- 
ing how unreasonable the West Indians were, in 
objecting to the substitution of Free-labour for 
Slave-labour, that I informed Mr. Macaulay, that, 
on the principle of doing as I would be done by. 
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I should be perfectly willing, though a Privy- 
counsellor, to be placed in the box before the 
Privy Council, as an evidence to maintain the af- 
firmative of what I had said, and to be cross-exa- 
mined as much as any one pleased, provided that 
he would consent to be placed there, to maintain 
the affirmative of his own propositions. 

Mr. Macaulay did not choose to accept this pro- 
position. I do not mean to imply that he was not 
perfectly justified in refusing ; but I must express 
my astonishment that he did not rejoice in such an 
opportunity, of coming forward to put on record 
his opinions in favour of Free-labour on so solemn an 
occasion. He must have known then, as he must 
know at the present moment, that, whatever may 
be the excitement of public feeling at any parti- 
cular period, the question will and must rest upon 
the issue of such an inquiry. I venture to pre- 
dict, that the people of England will not only per- 
ceive but admit, that if the Slaves are to be eman- 
cipated in those Colonies where the recommendations 
of the Government, founded upon the Resolutions 

of 1823, ARE ACTUALLY THE LAW OF THE LAND, 

compensation in money must be granted, and from 
their pockets, unless it can be shaivnXhzX the pro- 
bable substitution of Free-labour for Slave-labour 
makes compensation unnecessary. 

To continue however my narrative, — I was so 
anxious to have the subject fairly and fully investi- 
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gated, that, in a letter which I addressed to Mr. 
Denman, on the 4th of December, 1827, I said, 
** If you can induce any gentleman with whom you 
'* may be acquainted, to put his opinions on record 
** on the question of market-price," (which involved 
the question of Free and Slave-labour,) " so that 
*' they may form part of the examination on oath 
*' before the Privy Council, you will confer a per- 
'* sonal favor on me. I am told that it is intended 
" to reserve the opinion expressed in the 27th Anti- 
*^ Slavery Reporter on this question for the House 
'* of Commons ; but, as the Order in Council which 
'* the King will be advised to frame, must have re* 
'' ference to the evidence produced on oath during 
*' this inquiry y and not to evidence that may be 
** found in pamphlets or publications scattered over 
'• the world, if evidence (or in other words opi- 
'* nion) is now purposely withholden, for the sake 
** of being brought forward in the House of Com* 
*' mons, against that law which is to be founded 
'* on this inquiry, I shall protest in the strongest 
" manner against the omission to take the present 
** opportunity of putting those opinions on solemn 
" record, not in the pages of the Anti-Slavery Re- 
*' porter, but in the evidence upon oath taken be- 
*' fore the Privy Council, where they may have 
'' their full weight ; be that weight in reality more 
*' or less, on those who are sworn to advise the 
'' Crown justly on this subject. My object in ad- 
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** dressing this long letter to you is, to put on re- 
** cord that I have not been sparing in trouble to 
'* have this case fully investigated." 

What may have been the reasons which induced 
the Abolitionists to resist this appeal to their can- 
dor, (I might almost say to their honor,) to come 
forward and put their opinions on record, / do not 
presume to say. I have shown that they had ex - 
pressed their anxiety to have a temperate inquiry. 
^— I certainly have heard that they protested against 
the tribunal. If that were true, such a protest 
was not less frivolous than unjust. Observe what 
was offered to them. Mr. Denman, a man of first 
rate talent, himself a Parliamentary Abolitionist, 
was the counsel, practically speaking, for the 
Slaves. Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, though, as far 
as I am aware, not previously pledged as Mr. Den- 
man on the question, was also there, to afford his 
eminent talents in support of the case of the Slave. 
What then had they to fear from the construction 
of the Court ? If that Court had entertained the 
most violent West Indian feelings, they could not 
have suffered in the slightest degree. The evi- 
dence was to be printed and circulated. What 
more could they wish ? They would have been 
examined in chief by the counsel for the Slaves ; — 
they would have been cross-examined by the 
counsel for the Appellants, and would have 
been examined by the Court The ultimate deci- 
sion of the King's Government was not more 
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likely to be in favor of the Slave in consequence 
of the absence of their opinions. Did they shrink 
from: sustaining a cross-examination before that 
Court ? Impossible! Such an examination would 
have been put on record, and the public and 
the country would have decided whether it 
were in good faith, and suited to the solemnity of 
the occasion. I have often endeavored in vain to 
elicit from them a true explanation of the reason 
for their refusal. I now invite you to avail your- 
selves of your paramount influence with their 
leaders, and to inquire, why they would not put 
those opinions on record, in favor of the practica- 
bility of Free-labour ? To suppose that they would 
have so often and so absolutely asserted the fact, 
did not they possess ample means of supporting 
their assertion, would be to impeach their honor 
and integrity 

I trust that a Select Committee will be ap- 
pointed in the House of Commons, for the special 
purpose of setting this question at rest. I am at a 
loss to imagine why such a Committee should be a 
better tribunal than the Privy Council, to receive 
the statements of the Abolitionists in favor of Free- 
labour ; but if they so consider it, and come for- 
ward with as much zeal in support of their opi- 
nions, as they evinced unwillingness to do so in 
1827, the inquiry will not yet be too late. If 
that opportunity should be offered, I would call 
upon them, by every appeal to their sense of jus- 
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tice, honor, and religion, to support, by arguments 
and evidence, those assertions which they have 
again and again made in their authorized publica- 
tions. I admit, that I shall be severely disap- 
pointed, if you do not echo that call. I implore 
you to place yourselves in the character of Jurors^ 
and not of political adherents, when you ask your- 
selves, whether you ought to support such an 
appeal. You must in fairness admit, that, in 
the year 1827, I invited and intreated them to ap- 
pear before the Privy Council; and that, when 
invitation and entreaty failed, I even challenged 
them to maintain their opinions. Yet every re- 
source was in vain, and they preserved a solemn 
and unyielding silence. Were I to repeat the 
challenge directly to them, it would be utterly 
without avail ; but were even a single hint to drop 
from you, as a body, that you thought my appeal 
in itself just, their compliance would be certain, 
and the investigation of that vital part of the sub- 
ject would clear away the real difficulties which 
exist in carrying into effect the Resolutions of 
1823. 

I think I may, with some confidence, challenge 
the Abolitionists to shew, that they ever took more 
pains to search for proof that Slaves made free 
would execute all necessary purposes of labour, 
than I did, when, in 1824, 1 requested the Society 
of Arts to offer their gold medal, or a premium of 
fifty guineas, to the person who should present to 
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the Society a satisfastory account, founded on ex- 
perience of the most advantageous mode of dimi- 
nishing the labour of Slaves employed in the cul- 
tivation of sugar, cotton, and coffee, by the substi- 
tution of agricultural machinery or by the use of 
cattle. That premium has been offered every suc- 
cessive year ; yet not one Abolitionist has ever 
come forward, to shew in what manner this de* 
sirable change might be accomplished. Can any 
man doubt, that the emancipation of Slaves would 
be materially facilitated, if it could be shewn that, 
by a new application of machinery and of cattle, 
fifty Negroes made free, could, with a less degree 
of personal exertion, produce a result equal to that 
of the labour of a hundred Slaves working on the 
present system ? I will venture to assert that 
such a discovery would have done more towards 
the bringing into early effect a satisfactory princi- 
ple of emancipation, than all the speeches which 
the Abolitionists have made in and out of Parlia- 
ment since the period of 1823. 

After all, it is possible that I may be fighting 
against a shadow, and that, when the subject is 
brought forward in Parliament, it will be attended 
with as clear a proposition of compensation as is 
contained in the following passage, extracted from 
the Report of the Anti-Slavery Society in 1825 : — 
'* They [the friends of the African race] will be 
" ready, the Committee doubt not, if neces- 
" sary, to do still more, andeven to make large 
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" pecuniary sacrifices to accomplish their great 

*' object. Indeed, if we look narrowly into the 

*' question of compensation, we shall find it far 

** from being attended with all those formidable 

" and apparently insuperable difficulties, with 

** which the exaggerated claims of the West In- 

*' dians have invested it. Mr. Barham, however, 

*^ who is not likely to undervalue those claims, 

** and who, in some points, exceedingly over-rates 

" them, estimates the annual net income derived 

** by West Indian Proprietors from their property 

'' in the West Indies, at 2,100,000/. If we sup- 

*' pose this estimate not to be excessive, and value 

" it at sixteen years' purchase, which, in a coun- 

*' try where interest is at six per cent., and pro- 

" perty exposed to much comparative hazard, is a 

^' high valuation, it would amount to 33,600,000/. 

" At 3J per cent., this sum would be completely 

'^ liquidated by a perpetual annuity of 1,176,000/., 

*^ a sum less than what the nation is now made to 

'* pay to the West Indians, in consequence of the 

*' mode of regulating the drawback on sugar, 

** independently of the protecting duties, and ex- 

" elusive of all other charges, whether civil or 

" military. What we now pay, however, we pay 

** to uphold and aggravate Slavery. A less sum, 

*' if Mr. Barham be right in his estimate of the 

** annual income of the Colonies, would be suffi- 

** cient to buy out the whole system ; and even if 

" that were thought too large a step to take at 
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" once, yet by the appropriation of less than a 
*^ third of what we now pay, we might redeem from 
" their bondage the whole of the female popula- 
** tion, and thus extinguish Slavery in a single 



it 



generation 
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Having endeavoured to show the extreme im- 
portance of the question as to the probability of 
Free-labour being forthcoming as a substitution 
for Slave-labour, I hope that you will be more 
competent to follow me through my explanation 
of the Law of Compulsory Manumission. That 
Law in its amended form, is contained in the 
Clauses Ivii. to Ixviii. of the Order in Council of 
February, 1830, pages 95 to 105 of the Appendix 
to my First Letter. 

The phrase, " compulsory manumission," means 
the right of the Slave to be manumitted upon pay- 
ment of an appraisement price, to be awarded by 
two arbitrators, and an umpire if necessary. The 
Master is, by the law of compulsory manumission, 
compelled to accept that price. Now, if the price 
be such as enables the Master to purchase a Slave 
equally gifted with the manumitted Slave, it is 
clear that he does not suffer any injury, beyond 
that which is inseparable from a commutation 
which, even though founded on an equitable prin- 
ciple, involves a forced change of property. The 
difficulty therefore turns upon the fact, whether he 
will be able, with that money price, to replace the 
labour of his Slave, so that the power of his estate 
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to produce may not be prejudiced by the change. 
If he can bond jide replace the labour of his Slave, 
in the full sense of that term, it is quite clear that 
he is not entitled to further compensation on that 
particular point. If he cannot, undoubtedly his 
claim to compensation is unsatisfied, according to 
the spirit of the Resolutions of 1823. Whether 
he can or not must be determined by experience. 
It was with reference, therefore, to that decision 
which experience must ultimately afford with 
respect to this measure of compulsory manumis- 
sion, that I suggested my seventh Resolution on 
the 13th of July last: " That this House fully 
** appreciates the degree of caution with which it 
** is necessary to legislate in all matters affecting 
** the interests of property, to the conservation of 
*^ which this House is pledged ; and that it will 
*' direct its unceasing attention to the course and 
** effect of this change of legislation in the ceded 
** Colonies, for the purpose of satisfying, in the 
" fullest sense, the distinct and difficult pledges of 
** Parliament above cited from the Resolutions of 
*^ 1823, which Resolutions equally contemplated 
" the interests of the Master and the well-being 
** of the Slave." Those who are prepared to enter 
into a critical examination of this subject should 
study the evidence taken before the Privy Coun- 
cil in November, 1827, on the case of the Berbice 
Appeal, the proceedings of the Court, and the 
speeches of the eminent counsel who were em- 
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ployed upon that occasion. But to understand 
the subject adequately for the purpose of the 
present inquiry, the foregoing explanation will, 
I trust, be sufficient. 

Compulsory manumission was introduced by 
Mr. Canning into his scheme of meliorating 
measures, in consequence of his finding it as the 
law of the land in the Spanish Colony of Trinidad- 
He professed his object to be, to collect together 
all the best laws that existed with respect to 
Slaves, wherever he might find them, in any part 
of our Colonial possessions. Finding that law 
in force in Trinidad, he (or I should rather say, 
his Majesty's Government,) introduced it, as the 
only measure which tended practically to pro- 
mote that pledge of the Resolutions of 1823, 
which ultimately contemplated for the Slave ** a 
participation in the civil rights and privileges of 
British subjects." This measure of compulsory 
manumission was introduced with the entire con- 
sent of the leading Parliamentary Abolitionists, if 
not at their direct and special suggestion. 

In my speech of the 6th of March, 1828,* I 
have endeavoured to shew the difference of cir- 
cumstances between self-manumission permitted 
in Trinidad, under the continued import of new 
Slaves, and self-manumission permitted under the 
incident of a total cessation of all import, even 

* Vide Appendix. 
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from other British Colonies. I have shewn, in 
that speech, that the working of this self-manu- 
mission law, if it lead to the extinction of Slavery^ 
can eflfect that object only by successively trans* 
ferring Slaves from the cultivation of sugar, to 
other occupations in which they can be more 
easily replaced by Free-labour. That result is 
80 inevitable, that it can hardly fail to strike th6 
mind of any man who attends to this subject 
eveii for the first time. Let it be supposed that, 
upon a sugar estate, a Slave has obtained (no 
inatter from what source,) money enough to pur- 
chase his freedom. The price is assessed by ap- 
praisers, and he obtains his freedom. His Master 
proceeds to purchase a new Slave, with the moneys- 
price which he has just received. To whom does 
he apply? — to another isugar Proprietor? — Cer- 
tainly not. The labour of each Slave on a sugar 
Estate is of more value than it is on a cocoa or 
cotton plantation ; inasmuch as, in the former 
case, it is combined with a greater amount of 
fixed capital, and consequently produces a more 
profitable result than in the latter, in which such 
combination does not exist. The cotton Proprietor 
will be tempted to sell his Slave at a much 
towER price than the sugar Proprietor can do; 
because, having little or no fixed capital, his 
produce from the labour of his Slave, and there- 
fore his value to him as a means of production, 
bears no adequate proportion to the produce 
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arising from the labour of the Slave employed 
on the sugar estate* If, therefore, compulsory 
manumission, whether assisted by donations or 
not, is to present the means whereby the Slave 
population is ultimately to become free, it fol- 
lows, as an inevitable consequence, that free- 
labour will be substituted for Slave-labour^ in 
the first instance, in cocoa or cotton cultivation ; 
and the Slaves now employed in those occupa- 
tions will be transferred to the cultivation of 
sugar* 

Common sense points out that, if the Master 
receive a Slave of equivalent qualities, and conse- 
quently of equivalent value, in the stead of the 
Slave who avails himself of this enactment by ob- 
taining his manumission, he suffers no calculable or 
appreciable injury. He may say, ** There is some- 
" thing in that Slave which I prefer to any other 
** Slave, and therefore I cannot be satisfied with a 
*^ Slave of equivalent quality ;" but such an as- 
sumption of value could not be the subject of 
appraisement ; and if the appraisers on their oaths 
were to furnish him with a Slave of equivalent 
quality and value, he would have no ground of 
complaint 

Secondly, if the Proprietor does not actually 
receive a Slave of equivalent value, but receives a 
money-price which is, at any moment, bondjide^ 
capable of producing to him a Slave of equivalent 
quality or value, and if he prefers to receive the 
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money rather than the Slave« he cannot be said to 
suffer any injury. 

Thirdly, if he can acquire and command per- 
manently the services of a free-labourer or labour*^ 
ers, who will execute for wages the work previ- 
ously performed by the Slave, — and if the wages 
which he pays to that labourer, or those labourers, 
are no more than the expense which he incurred 
for the maintenance of his Slave from infancy to 
age, he will not have a pretext for requiring one 
single farthing of compensation. 

Fourthly, however, supposing that he would be 
compelled to pay those free-labourers more wages 
than amounted to the money-value of what he 
expended in the maintenance of his Slave, if he 
derived from any source a sufficient sum to pay 
that extra amount, having received that money- 
value, he would not have a pretext for further 
compensation. 

Fifthly, if he cannot command the services of a 
substituted Slave or of a free-labourer, and if, 
consequently, a certain portion of his fixed capital 
is to remain unemployed, he cannot be treated 
with equity (according to the views of the reso- 
lution, * the equitable consideration of the in- 
terests of private property,') if his Slave be taken 
away, without paying him an equitable compen^ 
sation for the injury which he sustains by the loss 
of that Slave. — These five conditions include all 
the possible results which may arise out of the 
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practical execution of the Compulsory Manumis- 
sion Law. 

I now proceed to demonstrate, that this mea- 
sure of Compulsory Manumission was proposed 
and sanctioned by the Abolitionists themselves. 
But it will not be necessary for this purpose to 
produce the more detailed evidence which I have 
in my possession, as the following simple exposi- 
tion will sufficiently establish the fact. 

Mr. Buxton, in his Speech of 1 6th May, 1823, 
(page 19 of the ** Substance of the Debate," pub- 
lished by the Anti- Slavery Society) expressed 
himself as follows : — " I will now take the liberty 
•* of reading ^ short extract of a letter which, on 
" the II th of last April, I addressed to my ho- 
" norable friend opposite, in order to put Lord 
'VBathurst and His Majesty's Government in full 
*' possession of our views and intentions on this 
** subject." He then read* a passage containing 
an enumeration of the measures which he wished 
to be effected. Of these, the 6th was as follows : 
— "That the provisions of the Spanish Law, fixing 
*' by competent authority the value of the Slave, 
** and allowing him to purchase a day at a time, 
" should be introduced." 

Now, from whence, under this proposal, does 
compensation to the Proprietor proceed? Is it 
not from the labour of the Slave ? I individually 
do not quarrel with the proposition on that ac- 
count : I do not object to the Slave being acces- 
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sary to the purchase of his own freedom by his 
extra industry ; but how is this system of pur- 
chase compatible with the doctrine, that it would 
he repugnant to every idea of equity, if England 
were to discharge any debt which she may owe 
to the Colonists with the toil and sweat of the 
Slave ? 

' It may be said, indeed, that this part of Mr. 
Buxton s scheme was intended to apply only to 
the existing Slaves ; and that he . proposed to 
render all Negro children, born after a certain 
day, free. But if the principle of exacting a 
price from the Slave for his own freedom be 
*' repugnant to every idea of equity," its abstract 
injustice cannot be done away by the limited ex- 
tent of its practical application. 

With respect, however, to the proposal of de- 
claring free all children to be born in future, what 
did Mr. Canning say in reply to that very Speech 
of Mr. Buxton? ** There is, however, one point 
'^ in the Honourable Gentleman's statement, on 
** which I certainly entertain a different opinion. 
" I mean the fixing a period at which the children 
*' of Slaves shall be free. I doubt whether the 
** measure recommended by the Honourable Gen- 
^* tleman would produce that degree of satisfac- 
. ** tion which he anticipates, and whether it might 
" not produce feelings of an opposite nature. I 
" doubt whether, in its operation, it would not 
" prove at once the least efficient and the most 
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'* hazardous mode of attaining his own object.' 
It i§ well known that the emancipation of Slave 
children was not included in the recommendations 
of the Government, and that the only measure 
which carried with it any principle of emancipa- 
tion was that of Compulsory Manumission. 

I shall now take the liberty of citing those Re- 
solutions which I would willingly have induced 
the House of Commons to adopt on the 13th of 
July last. 

1. That the Resolutions of this House of the 16th of 
May 1823, distinctly contemplated, on the one hand, the 
ultimate participation by the Slaves in His Majesty's 
Colonies, ' in those civil rights and privileges enjoyed by 
other classes of his Majesty's subjects,' and on the other, 
the accomplishment of that purpose, subject to the * fair 
and equitable consideration of the interests of private 
property/ 

2. That the changes of law which have been deemed by 
Parliament the most equitable and expedient for the ac- 
complishment of these two distinct pledges, are to be found 
in the various Orders in Council which have been issued 
in the ceded Colonies, and which have been successively 
laid on the table of the House. 

3. That it appears to this House, that the only part of 
that new system of law which has met with serious remon- 
strance and protest, in consequence of its tendency being 
presumed to prejudice the equitable interests of private 
property, has been those enactments which in the first in- 
stance introduced the principle of what has been called 
'^ Compulsory Manumission." 
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4. That it is the opinion of this House, that, as long as 
the money-price received by the Master for a manumitted 
Slave^ shall enable him to purchase a Slave of equivalent 
value, no injury can accrue from the abstraction of such 
Slave, beyond that character of injury which is at all times 
inseparable from a forced commutation of property, though 
attended with the fairest principle of compensation* 

5. That it is the opinion of this House, that the clauses 
introduced into the Order in Council of the 2nd of 
February 1830, do secure an equitable principle of manu- 
mission as far as it is possible to carry such a principle 
into effect by legislative enactments. 

6. That this House is at the same time of opinion that 
the clauses in that Order in Council, which prohibit ab- 
solutely all contribution from private individuals or corpo- 
rate bodies, towards the manumission of a Slave, require 
essential modification. 

7. That this House fully appreciates the degree of can* 
tion with which it is necessary to legislate, in all matters 
affecting the equitable interests of property, to the conser- 
vation of which this House is pledged ; and that it will 
direct its unceasing attention to the cause and effect of this 
change of legislation in the ceded Colonies, for the purpose 
of satisfying, in the fullest sense, the distinct and difficult 
pledges of Parliament, above cited from the Resolutions of 
1823, which resolutions equally contemplated the interests 
of the Master and the well-being of the Slave. 

8. That the change of law in the ceded Colonies being now 
fully and satisfactorily accomplished, with the exception 
above-mentioned, this House is entirely prepared to ex« 
pect, that the legislative Colonies will voluntarily and com- 
pletely incorporate into their respective codes of law, at 
the earliest possible period, those ameliorations in the law 
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affecting the Slave population, which are now iki complete 
operation in the ceded Colonies, and which may not hither- 
to have been adopted by the Colonial Legislatures. 

You will perceive that the 7th Resolution was 
intended to give the West Indian Proprietors a 
substantive pledge, as far as a Parliamentary Re- 
solution could give it, to watch over the progress 
of this law of Compulsory Manumission, for the 
purposes of ascertaining whether, in each indivi- 
dual instance, it did supply equitable compensa- 
tion, and of securing further compensation to the 
Proprietors, if, upon inquiry, it^ should appear to 
fail in that respect. 

You will also perceive that, in the 6th Re- 
solution, I suggested what appears to me to be 
a most equitable improvement in the Order in 
Council. I do not see why there should be 
any absolute exclusion of any funds given for 
the purpose of assisting a Slave in his self- 
manumission. I entirely admit, that, to allow 
private parties in England to subscribe funds, 
which at any moment might be applied to pur- 
chase any number of Negroes on a particular 
estate, would be liable to the strongest objections ; 
but nothing appears to me less difficult in prac- 
tice, than to devise a plan of proportionally as- 
sisting the industrious Slave with funds to be 
added tp his own earnings, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the freedom of his wife or children, or his 
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own freedom, under the law of compulsory manu- 
mission. This combination of funds appears to be 
the most practicable mode of accomplishing manu- 
mission. The good conduct of the Slave, as 
vouched by the protector of Slaves, might be 
made a necessary condition of the application of 
these funds. 

I now beg to call your particular attention to 
the following considerations. If this law of com- 
pulsory manumission be so modified,, and if other 
modifications take place in the law of the ceded 
Colonies, (should such be necessary) and if the 
Legislative Colonies adopt this modified law, and 
embody it in their respective Statute Books, is 

THIS GREAT EXPERIMENT TO BE LEFT TO WORK 
ON ITS OWN WAY, OR IS IT TO BE FOLLOWED UP 
BY MORE SUMMARY MEASURES OF EMANCIPATION ? 

That is the question for Parliament to determine, 
in such a manner as to remove all doubt from 
the minds of those whose interests are affected. I 
should have wished Parliament to pass the Resolu- 
tion already quoted, for the purpose of protecting 
the West Indians, in the event of injury arising to 
them from the compulsory manumission law. I 
think they are completely entitled to such a pledge, 
and that it would be more likely to encourage them 
to adopt the experiment in a fair spirit ; but if more 
summary measures of manumission are contem- 
plated, I contend that they should be preceded by 
the most unambiguous and distinct pledge of 
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"equitable compensation.'* If that be done, the 
particular measure itself is comparatively unim- 
portant to the West Indians; because, whether 
it be more or less summary, if the compensa- 
tion BE ADEQUATE, they wiU have no cause to 
complain. If Great Britain and Ireland are pre- 
pared to come forward with their millions, for the 
purpose of accelerating the attainment by the Ne- 
groes of a state of freedom, let it be considered 
in what manner those millions can be dispensed 
most beneficially for that object. 

I now proceed to consider the proposition of 
paying a fixed price to the proprietors of Slaves, 
in consideration of children born after a certain day 
being made free. It has been proposed, ** That all 
•* slave-children who arrived at the age of seven 
" years should fall into the hands of Government as 
*' free children, under certain regulations; and that, 
'* in consideration of their so becoming free, instal- 
ment payments of five pounds per annum should 
be made to the planter, under which he should 
** receive the sum of thirty-five, thirty, or twenty- 
*' five pounds for each child. 

Supposing no objection to exist to the principle 
of this proposition, it would become necessary to 
point out, in minute detail, what were these 
** certain regulations," and in what manner the 
Government was to act towards these children 
when made free, from whence the funds for their 
education and maintenance were to be derived. 
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and what was to be their chance of independence 
and prosperity. But my objection to this proposal 
is one of principle. I contend that it is an in- 
equitable proposition. I admit that it has been 
received more favourably than any other, by the 
majority of those persons who are desirous that 
Slavery should be abolished, but that compensa* 
tion should be made to the Proprietors of Slaves. 
There is, however, one great practical injustice, 
which would be the consequence of Emancipation 
effected under the terms of this proposition. No 
estimate is made of the varying degrees of loss 
which Proprietors would experience from the ces- 
sation of Slave-labour, in consequence of the 
greater or less quantity of fixed Capital which 
may exist on different properties. Upon this point, 
I beg to refer you to my speech of the 6th of 
March, 1828, in the Appendix, which the infor- 
mation contained in these Letters will, I trust, 
enable you to understand better than it would be 
understood by persons whose minds had not been 
previously directed to the subject. In illustration 
of the fallacy of this proposal, let me invite your 
patient attention to the following case : — 

A. is a Sugar Planter, whose Slaves are worth 
ten thousand pounds, and whose fixed capital, in 
buildings, machinery, &c. necessary for cultiva* 
tion, is also estimated at ten thousand pounds. 
B. is a Cotton Planter, whose Slaves are worth 
ten thousand pounds, but whose fixed capital 
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does not exceed two thousand five hyndred 
pounds, or one-fourth of the fixed capital of the 
Sugar Planter. Both A. and B. received a net 
profit of ten per cent, on their general capital ; 
A. has, therefore, a net revenue of two thousand 
pounds per annum ; B. of twelve hundred and 
fifty pounds. Let it be supposed that both A. 
and B. ultimately receive thirty pounds each for 
one hundred and sixty children. This is taking 
the increment and decrement of human life at 
par; but it will be perceived that the argument 
is not affected by the number. Under this hy- 
pothesis, A. receives four thousand eight hundred 
pounds for his children, and that is all the pe- 
cuniary value that he receives. Ultimately, no 
matter when, the impossibility of cultivating his 
land by free labour produces, a loss to him of his 
whole twenty thousand pounds, minm the four 
thousand eight hundred. Consequently, putting 
aside all consideration of interest, or any inci- 
dental circumstances, his net loss may be repre- 
sented as fifteen thousand two hundred pounds. 
B., the Cotton Planter, receives four thousand 
eight hundred pounds ; but having never em- 
barked more than twelve thousand five hundred 
pounds, his loss only amounts to seven iJiousand 
seven hundred; a little more than half the loss 
ijicurred by the Sugar Planter. 

This proposition of purchasing children at the 
^ame rate o/ price is founded upon a total ignorance 
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or forgetfulness of the effect of labour combined 
with fixed capital, whether in Demerara, Eng- 
land, France, or any other country, in producing 
a greater sum of value than labour does when 
combined with a smaller degree of fixed capital. 

Let A. be a master manufacturer, who has laid 
out one hundred pounds for a power-loom, which 
requires only the labour of one man to produce 
one hundred yards of cloth per week. Let B. be 
a manufacturer, who employs three hand-loom 
weavers, to make one hundred yards of cloth per 
week, working upon machinery which only cost 
thirty pounds. If these two master manufacturers 
were prevented by law from ever employing la- 
bourers again, and equally from working their 
machinery, it is evident that the loss of the one 
man would be to that of the other in the pro- 
portion of ten to three ; and, consequently, if 
one hundred pounds were given to each, it might 
be an adequate compensation to B., but a very 
inadequate one to A. 

I have now, I trust, redeemed my pledge of lay- 
ing before you such facts and arguments as are ne- 
cessary for you well and truly to consider, as a 
preliminary to any irrevocable judgment on the 
responsible question of West Indian Slavery. 

Is this great experiment to be left to work on its 
own way according to the recommendations foun- 
ded on the Resolutions of 1823, fully and abso- 
lutely executed? or is it to be followed up by 
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1823, certain resolutions were passed in this House, which 
pledged this House to pursue a particular pourse of policy, 
with respect to slaves in the West Indies. The reso- 
lution which was then proposed by the Honourable Mem- 
ber for Weymouth, (Mr. Fowell Buxton,) declared, 
*' that the state of Slavery is repugnant to the principles of 
the British constitution, and of the Christian religion ; and 
that it ought to be gradually abolished throughout the 
Btitish Colonies, with as much expedition ag may be found 
consistent with a due regard to the well-being of the par- 
ties concerned." That resolution was rejected by the 
House, and the following resolutions were substituted in 
its stead :— 

** 1. That it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive 
*' measures for ameliorating the condition of the slave po- 
** pulation in his Majesty's Colonies. 

*' 2. That through a determined and persevering, but, 
^' at the same time, a judicious and temperate enforce- 
" ment of such measures, this House looks forward to a 
** progressive improvement in the character of the slave 
^' population, such as may prepare them for a participation 
** in those civil rights and privileges which are enjoyed by 
" other classes of his Majesty's subjects. 

^* 3. That this House is anx:ious for the accomplishment 

*' of this purpose, at the earliest period that shall be com- 

*' patible with the well-being of the slaves themselves, with 

^ the safety of the colonies, and with a fair and equitable 

'" consideration of the interests of private property." 

The House will remember that his Majesty's Govern- 
ment were called on to execute these resolutions; and 
^ they will permit me to say, that it is necessary, if they 
wish to be able to judge correctly of the extreme delicacy 
of the situation in which the Government, and the House 
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to Uiese resolutions^-^that they should give their undivided 
attention, and look minutely into all the facts which have 
occurred in this matter, since these resolutions were so 
passed. I am sorry to be obliged to trespass on the atten- 
tion of Honourable Gentlemen ; but if they take any in- 
terest in the welfare of the slave, or in the carrying into 
effect that part of their resolutions, which proposes to ac- 
company this prospective improvement in the condition of 
the slave, with an equitable consideration of the interests 
of private property, — it is necessary that they should 
attend to that series of circumstances which have occurred, 
up to the point at which the Berbice Appeal has been 
brought before the Privy Council. I will first beg leave 
to read the prayer of the memorial from Demerara and 
Berbice which has been laid before his Majesty in Coun- 
cil. The memorialists pray " that your Majesty will be 
graciously pleased not to send forth any Order in Council 
to enable the slave population of Berbice to obtain their 
freedom by purchase, without your petitioners being first 
heard by their Counsel." With respect to the clause of 
compulsory manumission, — the only clause to which my 
observations will make any sort of direct allusion, the 
history is shortly this. After the resolutions of 1823, 
pledging this House and the Government to this specific 
course of reconciling the interests of the master with the 
well-being of the slave. Lord Bathurst, in a circular des- 
patch, dated the 9th of July in that year, sent out certain 
instructions to the West Indies, requesting the Legislative 
Colonies, and directing those which were more immediately 
under the control of the Crown, to adopt measures in pur- 
suance of the principles contained in that despatch. In 
that despatch, however, no allusion was made to the sub' 
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ject of compulsory manumission ; but in a despatch dated 
on the same day. Sir Ralph Woodford, the Goyemor of 
Trinidad, was ordered to prepare an Order in Council, or, 
rather, the draft of one, in which all the instructions con- 
tained in the circular despatch of the 9th of July should 
bo embodied, and, at the same time, combined with the 
existing regulations of the slave law in Trinidad, as they 
were found to exist in principle and in practice. I should 
also observe, that the principles involved in the circular 
instructions of the 9th of July, with the single exception 
of slave evidence, (upon which there happens now to be a 
greater degree of accordance between all parties, than 
upon any other) were all sanctioned by the West Indian 
Body in England, — at least by those Gentlemen who were 
considered to represent it, — and were viewed by them as 
principles, which it would not be inexpedient or dangerous 
for the West Indian Colonies to adopt. 

Sir Ralph Woodford, in obedience to the direct instruc- 
tion contained in Lord Bathurst's despatch, framed and 
sent back a draft of an Order in Council, necessarily con- 
taining the Spanish law on the subject of manumission, as 
it existed in the Island of Trinidad. Mr. Canning, in the 
month of March, 1824, when he presented to this House 
the papers respecting the melioration of the condition of 
the slaves, laid down this principle as the principle of the 
Government, — that it was wise and expedient to collect 
together all the various measures of improvement that 
were to be found in any part of the West Indies, for the 
purpose of concentrating them, and making them part and 
parcel of a general Slave Code for the West Indian Co- 
lonies. Consequently, Sir, compulsory manumission, or 
manumission by appraisement, being found to form part 
of the law of Trinidad, it was upon these principles eon- 
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lidered expetfient that the clause relating to it should 
form part of the general code, and it was announced by 
Mr. Canning to this House that such was the case. The 
Order in Council for Trinidad has been laid upon this 
table ; and the clause relating to Compulsory Manumis- 
sion, which is contained in it^ is identically the same, with 
the exception of some verbal differences, as that clause of 
the draft received from Sir Ralph Woodford, which em- 
bodied the Spanish law upon the subject. It is necessary 
to exf^ain to the House, that neither on the part of those 
Gentlemen who are considered more particularly to repre- 
sent the slaves, nor on the part of those who are supposed 
more particularly to represent the West India proprie- 
torsy has there been any reclamation made, even np to the 
present time, of a Parliamentary nature, against this ma- 
mrmission law. I do not mean to say that no allusion to 
it has ever occurred in the course of occasional discus- 
sions ; but the sense of Parliament has never been taken 
with respect to the particular measure. But when it was 
annoiinced in Demerara, that this, as well as the other 
provisions of the Trinidad Order were to be extended to 
Demerara^ the Court of Policy (to whom had been in- 
trusted the duty of preparing a general law on the subject, 
eombining and interweaving those provisions with the ex- 
isting Dutch law) made a strong protest against these 
compulsory manumission clauses. Protests were sent over 
to the Secretary of State ; difficulties and inconveniences 
were stated to attach to the law ; and it was prayed, either 
tfiat it might be altogether revoked, or considerably modi- 
fied. They expressed great unwillingness to adopt that 
law, and said that they could only submit to it under the 
consideration of its being imposed upon thera by thfi over- 
riding power with which the mother country, by the con- 
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stitution of the empire, was invested over the GoyerDment 
of the ColoDj. 

Now, Sir, there have been laid on the Table from time 
to time, since that period, voluminous despatches in re- 
ference to this subject ; but, though much information 
was conveyed in the despatches of the Secretary of State, 
no law has yet been passed, and no law in Demerara is 
yet in operation, relating to compulsory manumission. But 
what I want more particularly to impress upon this House, 
and especially on His Majesty's Government, is this ; that, 
at the period of the resolutions of 1823, neither the Abo- 
litionists, if I am so to call them, — nor the West In- 
dians either here or in the West Indies, — nor, I will add, 
with great deference, any other persons — were perfectly 
aware of the consequences of that law, or of the very dif- 
ferent situation in which the Colony was placed in 1823, 
from that in which it had stood at former periods. And I 
shall go the whole length of saying, Sir, that if the Aboli- 
tionists, as I have heard them declare in this House^ and 
as they have often declared without its walls, are prepared 
to stand or fall by the law of Trinidad, without modifica- 
tion, they will find that it is completely inoperative; and 
that it will provide neither for the interests of the master 
nor the well-being of the slave — both of which, under 
such a law, precisely worded as it is, will be equally sa- 
crificed . 

By the Spanish law, the right of the slave to claim his 
manumission, invito domino, is more or less similar to that 
which, as appears from history, was in practical operation 
formerly in Spain^ with respect to the redemption of the 
Moorish population. In fact, as long as there was an 
unlimited supply of slaves^ the working of this law was 
attended with little inconvenience or difficulty. The slave 
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who bad obtaiDed money enough to purchase his redemp^ 
tion, under this lex non scripta, (for a law undoubtedly it 
must be considered, although it may be extremely difficult 
to find any written traces of it,) went to his master and 
claimed his freedom ; and the process was then very sim- 
ple. The master applied to two appraisers, who struck 
between them a fair price ; the master then had the faci- 
lity of going at once into the slave-market^ and of purchas- 
ing a slave or slaves, of equal value, so that no serious 
inconvenience could possibly result from the abstraction 
of labourers from his estate. In Trinidad, even after 
the cessation of the African Slave Trade, this law would 
have remained a law permanently easy in its operation, 
in consequence of the importations which were then 
taking place, not unfrequently, into Trinidad, of slaves 
who were brought from other parts of the West In- 
dies, where the inherent poverty of the soil diminished 
the value of their labour, and made it more for the in- 
terest of the proprietors to sell them to the occupiers 
of the fertile lands of Trinidad, at the price which 
their fertility enabled those occupiers to give, than to 
retain and work them as slaves upon their own estates. 
The master, therefore, who. lost his slave through this 
right of compulsory manumission, would stiti have been 
enabled to purchase another slave, without any difficulty 
whatever. But the House will not fail to perceive, that 
when, in addition to the circumstance of the supply of 
slaves from Africa being prevented altogether, the impor- 
tation of slaves from other islands into Trinidad was prac- 
tically prevented, the power of the master to replace his 
slave became necessarily reduced and contracted. I do 
not mean to imply that the effect of this changed state of 
circumstances has at present made it difficult to replace a 
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maDutnitted slftye upon an estate ; but when we Initiate, 
we must consider inevitable tendencies as well as nndoabted 
fiicts ; and no person can doubt that a restricted market 
has a tendency to produce that difiScuIty, as well as to 
increase the value of the slave, and, consequently, to dimi- 
nish his power of self-manumission. 

I proceed now to explain in what respect I consider the 
law of Trinidad, as established by the Order in Council, to 
be defective. By a clause in the Trinidad Order in Coun- 
cil, it is prescribed that the ** fair and just value " of the 
slave shall be estimated by two appraisers^ the one to be 
chosen by the owner of the slaves, and the other by the offi- 
cer who has the title of ** Protector of Slaves;" and in 
ease of a difference of opinion between these two apprais- 
ers, the question is to be decided by an umpire appointed 
by the Chief Justice of the island* Nothing can appear, 
certainly, to be more simple, or less complex, than these 
directions ; and yet the House will be pleased to observe, 
that they lay down no principle on which this appraisement 
or value is to be made. Now, there was no difficulty in the 
matter, so long as a slave-market continued open ; but 98 
the market contracts, so must the difficulty increase oide^ 
fining the principle upon which this fair and equitable ap- 
praisement is to be made. In fact, the whole of iHm 
question turns up<m one single point ; and that is the diffi- 
culty of the proprietors finding any slave adapted exactly 
to supply the place of the slave whom he may lose by 
manumission or purchase, and consequently of tha apprai* 
sers estimating the equitable money value of the manii^' 
mitted slave. As long, however, as the principle of eqtd^ 
valent substitution can be applied (which was the principle 
laid down by Lord Bathurst in his despatches, in the case 
of Pamela Munro)i that is, as long as the price awarded 
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will eoable the proprietor practically to replace upon hit 
estate the labour of the abstracted slave» no material difr 
ficnlty will be foand to exist ; but that term once passed, 
difficulties crowd in upon our legislation, which it is well 
worth while to anticipate, and for which it is just to 
provide. 

In 1823, the country, I am bound to say, was deluged 
by assurances, that it was the most gross mistake ever 
committed, to suppose that free labour would not execute 
the duties of sugar cultivation more beneficially for the 
purposes of the master than slave labour ; and every man 
must wish heartily, and from the bottom of his soul, that 
such were the fact. Unfortunately, the doubts I have long 
entertained on the subject have been but too well confirmed. 
It is for the purpose of pointing out to the House what ar§ 
the difficulties of this subject, and in order to shoWy at 
some future period, how the evidence which has been coir 
lected bears upon these difficulties, that I am induced to 
move for the production of the papers which I propose to 
call for, — the minutes of evidence taken before the Privy 
Council in the matter of the Berbice and Demerara Manu- 
mission Order in Council. I am confident that the study 
of these minutes, and of the very admirable and powerful 
speeches of the learned Counsel, both on the one side and 
the other, will afibrd the most satisfactory and complete 
information on the subject which Honourable Gentlemen 
can obtain upon the question; and I will venture to add, 
that few men can be aware of the difficulties of this ques^ 
tion, who will not admit the necessity of such information^ 
cm a subject of such subtlety and complexity as this, in^ 
volving, so decidedly, the interests of all our West Indian 
possessions. If Honourable Gentlemen will examine the 
despatches of Lord Bathurst, they will there find it laid 
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dowD, that the principle on which this appraisement was to 
take place was to be the principle of equivakni substitu- 
tion, that is to say, as I have already stated, that if the 
master, through this claim of mannmissiony should lose his 
slave, he was to be enabled, by the price which he received, 
to procure a slave whose services woald be equivalent to 
those of the manumitted slave. Now» the papers for which 
I shall move will show the difficulties which may arise in 
the attempt to carry this principle into practical effect. 

Sir, in insisting upon the reality of these difficulties, 
I am only anxious to show that they are great ; and that a 
thorough examination of them is indispensably necessary. 
The resolutions of the House of Commons, to which 
I first adverted, distinctly involve two propositions. They 
contemplate, on the one hand, the progressive arrival of 
the slave at a state of freedom ; and on the other, they 
contemplate, with equal clearness and an equal avoidance 
of all ambiguity, his so arriving, under the incident of 
equitable provision being, at the same time, made for the 
interest of the master. 

The House I am sure will allow, that it is more easy to 
frame sentences than to execute purposes. The slave 
proprietor can only derive his profits from the cultivation 
of his estate ; and when that labour, or any material por- 
tion of it, upon which its cultivation depends, is abstracted 
without substitution, the very capital of which he depends 
for the support of himself and of his family, is proportion- 
ably diminished or deteriorated. The whole difficulty of 
the case turns upon this point : that, in the present state 
of things, there is a limited market for slaves ; whereas, 
the cultivation of produce, of sugar more especially, must 
be carried on by a body of slaves working together. It 
is necessary, moreover, that the labour of these slaves 
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should be continuous, (that is, that it should go on without 
interruption,) and that it should be capable of being ob- 
tained at all seasons and upon any emergency. As long as 
an equivalent slave can be obtained by the money-price 
awarded for the slave who shall manumit himself, it will be 
very difficult to demonstrate an injury requiring extra 
compensation. Again, if there were free labourers pre- 
pared to work for such wages as the money price received 
for the abstracted slave, coupled with the diminution of 
expense incident to the slave system, would enable the 
proprietor to give^ there could be still less ground for 
extra compensation. But if we would legislate justly and 
permanently, we must consider all the contingencies, as 
well as circumstances, which attach to the subject* 

If, with respect to free labour, as it is called, and to the 
principle of '' bettering condition," we apply the analogies 
of a densely-peopled country in a temperate climate, to the 
thinly-peopled colonies which we hold under the Torrid 
Zone, our reasoning will be false and futile. If the same 
degree of necessity for which the labourer is here com- 
pelled to provide, equally existed in the West Indies, we 
should find that the same effects would be produced. But 
before Honourable Gentlemen take for granted, that the 
principle of bettering condition universally and equally 
applies to all men under every probable variation of cir- 
cumstance and situation, they had better make careful 
and detailed inquiries into the relative situation of the 
English labourer and of the West Indian slave. 

Sir, I am mainly anxious that the proceedings of this 
House should show that we have not legislated in ignorance, 
but have taken great pains to investigate a very difficult 
subject ; and that, in a case in which the interests of so 
many thousands among us, as well as of the slaves them- 
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selves* are conclusiyely infoWedi those persons who are 
looked upon as being peculiarly the advocates of the slave 
should give us the opportunity of a complete and deli« 
berate examination of the arguments which they adduce^ 
before they call upon us to legislate imperatively and 
definitively on the subject. I have said before, and I re^ 
peat, that when those whom I will call, for distinction's 
sake, the Abolitionists, declare that they are prepared to 
rest upon the Trinidad Order, unchanged and unmodified, 
they will rest upon a law which will either be totally 
inoperative, or practically unjust to the master as to the 
slave ; or alternately to both parties. 

No criterion has been defined by which it can be ascer- 
tained that the appraiser, though put upon his oath, has 
justly appraised the value of the slave to be substituted. 
It therefore rests upon the texture of his mind, or upon 
the conscientiousness of his principles, to assign a fair 
equivalent. The difficulty ef the law turns upon the na- 
ture of the principle upon which this appraisement is to be 
made. It is perfectly obvious, that if a sound and correct 
principle be not declared in the body of the law itself, the 
most serious injustice may be inflicted upon the parties 
most interested in its operation. Every body. Sir, who has 
at all attended to this subject, must see, I should imagine, 
that it is the most extravagant of mistakes to sup- 
pose that all slaves should be estimated at a rate of 
equal value. It must be apparent, that the individual 
who has a large fixed capital employed in the cul- 
tivation of his property in the West Indies, naturally 
expects larger returns than the man who has a small ca- 
pital so invested. If you take away a slave from this 
large owner, on a principle of parity of prices, you inflict a 
much greater injury than you would do in the case of a 
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man of less fixed capitaK This position may be illustrated 
by analogies ; though I do not mean to say that analogies 
are necessarily to be considered as of the nature of proof. 
Supposing, in England, the case of two farms of equal 
quantity of land, but upon one of which its occupier or 
owner has expended 5,000/., while on the other the pro- 
prietor has expended 1,000/., the stock upon both being 
equal, and supposing that a law were to pass, under which 
be could not replace the labour of a man or horse who 
might be abstracted from this farm, — ^will it not be im- 
mediately perceived, that the injury resulting from the 
abstraction of labour will be greater to the farmer who has 
laid out the larger sum upon property which he is thus 
disabled from cultivating, than to him who has expended 
the smaller sum ? If we apply a similar case to the West 
Indies, shall we not perceive a similar result? If any 
Honourable Gentleman supposes that I am raising this 
question of difficulty upon any other principle but that 
which I and every other individual interested in this sub- 
ject must wish to establish — namely, a fair execution of 
our Resolutions, they mistake me. I wish to adopt every 
proceeding which may be most conciliating as well as 
effectual. It has been suggested that it would be a wise 
principle to purchase the children of slaves ; and it hai» 
been proposed that one uniform price should be fixed for 
this purpose. Now, if you compel a man with a large 
fixed capital employed in the cultivation of his lands, to- 
manumit the slave children belonging to him, and if you 
give him only the same compensation which you give to 
another, who has a smaller fixed capital in proportion to 
the number of his slaves, the injury which you do to him is 
manifest. Why do you extend a greater injury to the 
planter with the large fixed capital by such a measure ? 
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Because the former is justified in expecting larger returns 
from his property, in proportion to the money which has 
been expended in placing his larger proportion of fixed 
capital upon it. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, which T have thought 
it necessary to point out to the House, I cannot shrink 
from the avowal, that human ingenuity^ in my opinion, 
cannot devise any intermediate course between two courses, 
the one, the purchase by the State, at the present, or 
some defined future period, of the property of the present 
holders of slaves, &c. — the other, the natural transmutation 
of slavery into a status of freedom, after the occurrence of 
all that series of circumstances, and all that lapse of time, 
(by some witnesses estimated at the rate of centuries,) 
which the experience of the world has shown to be neces- 
sary for the working out such a progressive change; — 
unless such intermediate course be compuhory manumis- 
sion, or, in other words, manumission by appraisement, 
invito domino. Observe, then, the difficulty and delicacy 
of our situation ; on the one hand, we are called upon by 
the resolutions of Parliament to effect the progressive 
emancipation of the slave ; on the other, to respect at the 
the same time the rights of private property ; and the only 
path by which we can arrive at those apparently incom-^ 
patible results, must be by adopting some middle course. 
The questions then are — Are we prepared to effect a 
wholesale purchase ? Do we propose to leave the remedy 
of the existing evil to the lapse of time ? or do we intend 
to adhere to this principle of compulsory manumission? 
Now, here lies the difficulty of the problem, of executing 
the fair spirit of the Resolutions of 1823. 

If we mean to reconcile our conduct to the principles of 
justice, we must condescend to look into the difficulties ot 
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the case ; and depend vpon it, Sir, that in proportion as we 
convince the West Indian proprietors throughout our 
West Indian Colonies, that we have both seen and studied 
those difficulties ; and that we are as anxious to execute 
that part of the resolutions of 1823, which secures the 
interest of the master,. as we are to execute that other part, 
which calls upon us to provide for the protection of the 
slave, in such proportion will be the degree of our success. 
When this shall have been done, we shall have a better 
right to expect the general consent and concurrence of 
the Legislative Colonies of Great Britain in those mea- 
sures of melioration, which I contend they may carry into 
effect, and ought to carry into effect, without any prejudice 
to their real interests. 

I could wish the House and the Country, also, to under- 
stand, that the principle upon which this compulsory ma- 
numission clause is to be carried into effect by appraise- 
ment, ought as speedily as possible to be defined, if it is 
our intention to carry that law into effect in Demerara and 
Berbice. I have been merely setting forth the difficulties 
which attend that clause; but I do say, that it is matter of 
paramount necessity, that the West Indians should know 
and feel that, in dealing with this question, we have no de- 
sire to consider other than their equitable interests ; and 
that we are determined to carry into effect the measures of 
amelioration which Parlianient, in its wisdom, has already 
sanctioned, even though we propose to consider what mo- 
dification should be made in this particular clause, so seri- 
ously affecting their property. 

I am sorry. Sir, that my Honourable and Learned 
Friend, the Member for Winchelsea, is at this moment ab- 
sent ; what I have said does not require his presence, or 
the presence of any other man, to sanction (as I am merely 
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offeriD; such observations as I concmre to be neeessarf, in 
proposing that these papers be laidapon your Table) ; bat 
I am sorry that I have not the pleasure <tf seeing him in bis 
place. I desire to provoke no argument ; I am not idly 
starting objections ; I am merely stating those difficulties 
which no man has had better opportunities, or more fre- 
quent occasion of observing, than I have ; and, at the same 
time, I have been solicitous to vindicate the conduct of the 
late Government, in respect of those difficnlties. Had not 
the Honourable and Learned Member for Winchelsea 
talked about the principle of compensation, and suggested 
some analogies, in reference to it, I would not trespass 
any further on the time of the House. My Honourable 
and Learned I'riend was pleased to exclaim, '' Compen- 
sation ! what a strange idea that is!" and then he asked, 
'' Who ever heard of any proposition so absurd as compen- 
sation in respect of the Silk Trade ; the parties engaged in 
which might as well have asked for compensation as the 
slave owners." I should have no difficulty in pointing out 
to the House a plain and simple distinction, which at once 
disposes of that objection. It has been admitted, both by 
the Berbice and Demerara proprietors, that with respect 
to all the other suggestions of this Government, they are 
perfectly willing to carry them into effect (a most impor- 
tant admission) ; but that to this alone, respecting compul- 
sory manumission, they object, as a law which would be 
highly prejudicial to their interests. The West Indians 
rest their claim for compensation, as it appears to me, upon 
this ground ^hat such compensation is due for property 
abstracted, and not on the grounds of an injury arising 
incidentally out of any general legislation. The question 
is, do the manumission clauses secure them that equitable 
compensation to which they conceive themselves entitled. 
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under the terms of the third Resoliiiliion of 1828 ? We 
know that in this country, if a canal is to be dug, a road 
widened^ or a street pulled down, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a better or a new one, — although the principle of our 
law requires that private convenience shall give way to the 
execution of works which are of presumed national advan- 
tage and utility, every man immediately affected by the 
carrying such measures into effect, is entitled to compen- 
sation in a certain degree, for injuries thereby accruing to 
his private property ; and though, at first sight, any such 
compensation would seem most difficult to be assessed, it is 
nevertheless true, that, under continually recurring cir- 
cumstances, it is a principle which is carried into effect 
without difficulty. The West Indian may be admitted 
(under the operation of these manumission clauses) to be in 
a situation analagous to that of an individiual whose house 
or land is taken from him under the clauses of a Street or 
Canal Bill; but he would have no conceivable claim to 
compensation, if Parliament should think proper to make 
an alteration in the duties at present imposed on the im- 
portation of East India sugars. Now take a familiar illus- 
tration of this principle : if a London tradesman, living in 
Bond Street^ complained that his property in his house in 
Bond Street was injured by the building of Regent Street 
in its vicinity, he would be laughed at, should he apply for 
compensation on that account; but a man in Swallow 
Street, whose house had been pulled down to make way for 
a part of Regent Street, to be built on its scite, would have 
an undoubted right, which would be allowed. Now, let this 
principle be applied to the case of the West Indian. If he 
were to apply for compensation, in consequence of Parlia- 
ment making any diminution of the duties now imposed up- 
on the introduction of East India sugar^ his application would 
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be frivolous ; but yrl\en in tbe discharge of our duty as legis- 
lators, we enact a law, under which hi$ property is com- 
pulsorily abstracted from him, he has a right to look for 
compensation. The question is, will he receive it under 
the effect of the manumission clanses ! I offer no opinion; 
I only wish to invite the earnest attention of Parliament 
to the consideration of this particular point. I think the 
House will admit with me, that if it had been true that 
free labour could and would at once be substituted for 
slave labour, all the difficulties of the case would at once 
have vanished. That West Indian must be insane who 
would not contemplate with satisfaction, the equitable 
substitution of a system of free labour for a state of 
slavery with all its incidents. But this^ Sir, is really not 
the question. We must look stedfastly at facts, and not 
at speculations. He is justified in saying to the advocates 
for free labour, " You are bound to show me what, as yet, 
you have failed to show, namely, that there is a chance of 
free labour being so substituted." If he receives, by virtue 
of the price awarded to him, a real equivalent, he can re- 
quire no more. If the price adjudged by the appraisers 
be such as will, not in theory only, but in practice and in 
fact, replace on his estates a slave as competent, on the 
principle of equivalency ; under such circumstances, a claim 
of further compensation is clearly inadmissible. But the 
West Indians, when they complain of our legislation on 
this matter, say, ** You do not follow up to the letter that 
part of your Resolution, which pledges you to an equitable 
consideration of our interests ;" and all that I contend for 
is, that the Government should regulate well and carefully 
the principle of appraisement, before they enter into any 
final legislation upon the subject. In other words, they 
ought to put the proprietor in that situation in which he 
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can practically replace the slave, or the labour of the slave, 
on his estate. We must not, however, carry our refine- 
ments too far, when we consider the doctrine of equivalent 
substitution. For example, supposing two estates simi- 
larly circumstanced, and that on each estate there is to be 
found a slave, a boiler for example, who has great moral 
influence over the gang upon that estate, and is an admi- 
rable slave in every respect, it is clear that an exchange 
of these slaves from one estate to the other would, by the 
terms of the proposition, be a complete instance of ** equi- 
valent substitution ;" and yet, necessarily, some prejudice 
might accrue upon both estates, until that ascendancy had 
been gained over the slaves on their estates by the trans- 
ferred slaves, which existed previously to the change upon 
each. But no man can suggest a principle of criterion of 
value in this instance,, by which such detriment is to be 
compensated beyond that of '' good will," as it is termed, 
in cases of appraisement of this country. Such unappre- 
ciable detriment is inevitably involved in the principle of 
forcible abstraction of property, whether in England or in 
the West Indies. So in the case of the substitution of a 
slave, upon the principle of equivalent value, who had 
been used to a different system of cultivation, arising 
from inherent difference of soil. But if the West Indian 
asks me, ** Do you not injure my property, by taking from 
'' me the slave who has been reared upon it, and leaving 
** me to find a substitute, who, though equivalent in moral 
" and physical qualities, has no knowledge of the peculiar 
" culture of my estate ?"-^I answer, " I admit the possi- 
" bility of injury, but I have no remedy to offer beyond a 
" money price, involving the principle, as far as it can be 
" carried into effect, of equivalent substitution ;" and I 
make the same answer to the householder who is ejected 
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from Swallow Street. I believe, speaking generally, that 
there is no quality, mental or corporeal, which may not be 
estimated in money. Another difficulty incident to this 
question is, how is the price to be assessed, in a case 
where no equivalent slave can be purchased? I admit 
this to be a contingent difficulty ; but it is one, into the 
consideration of which I do not feel it necessary to enter 
upon the present occasion. 

The Honourable and Learned Member for Winchel* 
sea stated yesterday, that I had argued that compen- 
sation ought to have been agreed upon, before any dis- 
cussion on any other part of the question had been pro- 
ceeded with. Sir, I never argued any such proposition* 
The House will perceive, however, that though, as far as 
mere measures of amelioration are concerned, they are 
free to adopt any course they please, by recommending 
strongly, where recommendation may seem to be the more 
proper course to be pursued, or in other cases by practi- 
cally enforcing them, they should cautiously avoid any act 
of improvident legislation, which affects the property of 
the master, as distinct from the improvement of the con- 
dition of the slave ; and they should equally do this, 
whether with reference to former pledges or otherwise. 

I regret the absence of my Honourable and Learned 
Friend ; but when he tells me, as I was told yesterday^ 
that I have been opposed to the Abolitionists, I must beg 
to inquire of what class of Abolitionists he is speaking ? 
In this House, I conceive, we have no discretion on the 
subject ; we are all bound to carry into effect the Reso- 
lutions of 1823 ; both we and the other House of Parlia^- 
ment are equally pledged to this course of proceeding. 
Now, Sir, according to my notion of the spirit and. effect 
of these Resolutions,. I may safely repeat the challenge 
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which I gave to my Honourable and teamed Friend, in 
the course of the last Session, or to any other man, to 
show that I have ever said, written, or done any thing 
upon this question, which has not had for its object their 
fair accomplishment. I cannot help, and am not respon- 
sible for, the opinions of other people. Some men may 
contend that the Resolutions passed in 1823 did not 
pledge us to follow the course to which Parliament in the 
ensuing Session agreed. I do not concur in this opinion ; 
but I may regret that inquiry upon particular points did 
not precede legislation. When these Resolutions talk of 
gradually advancing the slave, till he shall be put in re- 
spect of civil rights on a par with other of his Majesty's 
subjects, I am bound to assert my belief to be that they 
do contemplate a state of freedom. On the other hand, 
when I read those Resolutions, I am equally convinced 
that they intend that private property and that the inter- 
ests of the master shall be respected. It was doubtless 
very easy to compose these Resolutions; but the terms 
involve a tremendous and responsible difficulty. At the 
time they passed, this House and the country were led to 
believe that their operation would have been more easy, in 
consequence of the assurances so widely disseminated, that 
slavery was an useless excrescence, and might be got rid 
of at once without injury to the proprietors of the slaves. 

I beg to assure the House, that the Privy Council took 
every sort of pains, as will be observed in their minutes, to 
bring together all the evidence which it might be possible 
to collect, with a view of showing the practicability of 
substituting free labour for slave labour ; and the attempt 
entirely failed. Instructions to this effect were given to 
Mr. Common Sergeant Denman and Mr. Serjeant Bosan- 
quet ; and they were requested, when they could find evi- 
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dence to show that the difficulties of sach sabstitutioti 
were, in reality^ less than the Berbice appellants had re- 
presented them to be^ to bring it forward. Every facility 
was given to them to procure that evidence, and the result 
was altogether unsatisfactory. I may state that I exerted 
myself very earnestly for the same purpose, but certainly 
without effect. This was no fault of mine; and I have 
now only to call on those who take an interest in the 
freedom of the slaves, if they think 1 have at all exagge- 
rated difficulties, which, on the contrary, I think I have 
proved to exist, to any legislation upon this matter, to come 
forward and show us that those difficulties are ideal, and 
that no man is entitled to bring them forward as substan- 
tive objections to the compulsory clauses of the Trinidad 
Order, being at once sanctioned and enforced in Demerara 
and Berbice without modification : and the practical ques- 
tion arises, what is to be the nature and character of such 
modification ? 

I can as little admit to my Honourable Friend, that 
this momentous question allows of being disposed of, by 
the result of any arithmetical reference to the several 
points attended to, or not attended to, by the Legislative 
Assemblies of the Colonies. I refer, Sir, to some intima- 
tions of that Honourable Gentleman, very recently made 
by him, on producing a list of the various matters con^ 
tained in the several communications from the British 
Government to the Colonies, which had or bad not been 
complied with by those Colonies. At the same time, I see 
no reason why enactments of a remedial nature might not 
be carried into general effect. I do again declare, that if 
you desire to conciliate the proprietors of the slaves, 
before you legislate finally with respect to their property, 
you should endeavour to prove to them, beyond the power 
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of doubt, your sincere disposition to protect their just in- 
terest. But, above all, if you mean permanently to keep 
up that community of interest, which should be main- 
tained, as far as possible, between the slave and his mas- 
ter, you are bound not to place either in such a posi- 
tion that he must necessarily come into collision with the 
other. No pecuniary advantage can accrue to the master, 
no benefit can result to the slave, if either of these parties 
should unhappily be permanently opposed against the 
other, through the effect of a hasty and indiscreet legisla- 
tion. Even in this country, with reference to the intimate 
relations of parent and child, if trustees are authorised to 
apply property to the benefit of the child, independent of 
the consent of the parents^ it is necessary for them to pro- 
ceed with caution, to prevent possible collision ; such is the 
jealousy of interference with property. That West Indian 
planter best consults his own interests, who most consults 
the feelings of his slaves. I would add, also^ that coer- 
cion, I am convinced, will not succeed with them. It is a 
mode of treatment which is sure to fail. Let me observe 
upon the great difference which is to be remarked between 
the slave of the present day, and the slave as he was found 
while the African slave trade was still in existence ; and 
with respect to which difference I think we have to com- 
plain that it is very much overlooked by many West In- 
dians. During the period of that slave trade, the slave 
was imported from Africa with all his feelings excited, 
and all his indignation aroused, and with resentments con- 
stantly kept alive by the melancholy comparison which he 
drew between that state of savage freedom from which he 
had just been snatched, and the state of bondage and of 
servile labour into which he was about to enter. But 
the state of. the Creole slave, as it now exists^ b Tery 
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different. He has never known any other condition of 
life ; his recollections are not imbittered by these com- 
parisons, and, in fact, all the moral sufibring which 
was the lot of the African slave at the time of his 
importation into the West Indies, is spared to the Creole 
native in our Colonies, in his present improved condition. 
It only remains, then, for this House carefully to conduct 
this great experiment, under which he is gradually emerg- 
ing, as it were, into a state of ultimate freedom ; and, if 
we can only avoid^ crimination and recrimination, we shall 
do more to effect the object of the Legislature of this coun- 
try, the object of every man who is animated by feelings of 
justice and humanity, than we can possibly hope to do 
by any other means. It is necessary for us to recon- 
cile the pledge which we have given to accomplish that 
experiment, with the declaration we have made, that 
we will protect the property of the West Indian 
owner. For myself, Sir, I presume it is superfluous for 
me to protest that I have not been animated, on this oc- 
casion, by feelings of a personal nature, or by any other 
object but the desire to discharge my public duty. I 
know of no one who does not consider with me, that it is 
abstractedly desirable to put an end to the state of slavery ; 
but there are others who inconsiderately contend, as it 
appears to me, that if we really wish to put an end to that 
state, the liOgislature, being possessed of the power, ought 
immediately to exercise it. If the House is anxious, 
however, to prevent evil consequences in the Colonies, in 
proportion to its power will be its inclination to consider 
the subject reasonably, and to present an example of for- 
bearance. The planters in Demerara and Berbice have 
^expressed their readiness to accept the legislation recom- 
mended by Parliament upon every other point except this 
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of compulsory manumission, as now presented for their 
adoption. The House should unchangeably keep in view, 
that there is a distinction in principle between melioration 
and interference with property. At all events, Sir, I 
I think more will be done by expressing a disposition to 
act with practical equity towards the planters, than by any 
other means whatever. It is a circumstance much felt in 
the Colonies, and one which no doubt has given rise to 
much of the irritation which prevails there, that we, who 
are here, legislate on this subject without any hazard to 
our own purses or persons. I admit. Sir, that this should 
not prevent us from doing our duty to the community at 
large ; but still some forbearance is due to those who are 
affected in purse and person, and whose nearest interests, 
and the interests of whose children, and of all who are 
dependent upon them, might be hazarded, not by ma- 
levolent intentions, but by the mere indulgence of gra- 
tuitous benevolence unattended with adequate information. 
I shall not trespass on the time of the House any longer, 
but to express my thanks for the attention with which I 
have been heard, and I shall conclude by moving, ** That 
*' an humble Address be presented to his Majesty, that he 
** will be graciously pleased to direct that the Minutes of 
" Evidence before the Privy Council, in the matter of the 
" Demerara and Berbice Manumission Order, may be 
*' laid before the House." 



POSTSCRIPT. 



Sudbrook Park, Dec. 2, 1830. 

Since the preceding pages were printed, the 
Anti-Slavery Society, in their Monthly Publication, 
have completely misrepresented many of the ob- 
servations and arguments in my First Letter. 

I shall take the earliest opportunity of correct- 
ing these misrepresentations, and of demonstrating 
the falsity, absurdity, and bad faith of a charge 
which the Anti-Slavery Society bring against me, 
that I have been the uniform Apologist of Negro 
Slavery, and the Abettor and Champion of every 
Colonial Abuse. 
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I shall not, however, limit myself to mere de- 
fence. I shall lay before you an exposk of the 
principles, conduct, and object of their accre- 
dited organ, the Anti-Slavery Reporter, in whose 
pages these libels against me are to be found. 

R. W. H. 
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